SP Business Up In 1961, 
President Russell Reports 


An improvement in business commencing in the summer, 
coupled with the benefits of a continuing modernization pro- 
gram helped SP increase 1961 earnings over those for 1960, 
President D. J. Russell has reported. 

Earnings were up despite a reduction in benefits from tax 
deferments, he said in a statement released to the public at the 
end of January. 

SP’s consolidated net income for 1961 amounted to $70,- 
114,016, or $2.58 a share of capital stock. In the previous year, 
SP earnings came to $65,424,790, or $2.41 a share. 

Without tax deferrals for defense-related facilities, the con- 
solidated net income in 1961 would have been $2.29 a share, 
and in 1960, $1.95 a share. 

“Large sums invested in capital improvements and the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary facilities,” Mr. Russell said, “enabled us 
to move more traffic with less plant, As a result, we were able 
to take full advantage of the pickup in traffic.” 

Increased utilization of our larger freight car fleet, he added, 
has been fostered by extension of SP’s incentive rates program 
providing shippers graduated rate reductions for more heavily 
loaded cars. 

While still expanding our freight handling capacity, Mr. 
Russell said, “we are constantly striving to control expenses and 
improve efficiency.” 

“This is the most important thing in the railroad industry 
today,” he asserted. “When railroads were built they were the 
only form of overland transportation. But now we must re- 
evaluate plant and facilities in terms of the present. 

“While we are prepared to build new track and purchase 
more equipment to serve and develop industry and agriculture, 
we must also eliminate surplus facilities to fit the new competi- 
tive situation.” . 

It is on this basis that SP is seeking control of Western 
Pacific, Mr. Russell added. Coordination of operations .and 
eliniination of duplicate facilities on parallel lines, he said, 
would produce benefits for shippers and for both railroads. 
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‘Transportation Department 


Specializes in Action 


i 7 ing in the General 

A few minutes before 9:30 every ‘Thursday morning in ¢ 
Office Building, between 25 and 30 SP men ranging from bureau chiefs to 
vice presidents head toward the sixth floor to find ont what’s happening 

the railroad. : : 
7‘ Their destination is the office of General Superintendent of Transper 
tation John M. Hatcher, whose 61-man department could be called SP’s 
paca at 9:30 Hatcher’s calmly urgent voice breaks through the 
subdued rumble of men exchanging pleasantries. 

“Gentlemen, shall we begin? 


: 4 

Thus starts the weekly staff meeting, held—in Hatcher's ae ‘¢ 
acquaint department heads with general business conditions on the rath 
road, new business, major facility changes and proposals, t : Powe 2 
crew and car supply situation, special movements of freight and passen 


gers, and the never-ending problem of keeping control over all phases 
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Transportation Dept. 


of the business of transporting peo- 
ple and products.” a 


At the same hour in Houston, 
Hatcher’s counterpart for our lines 
in Texas and Louisiana — Super- 
intendent of Transportation J. E. 
Adams — is holding a similar ses- 
sion for the men who run the South- 
ern portion of the railroad, 

’ As head of the Transporta- 
tion Department for Pacific Lines, 
John Hatcher oversees the tremen- 
dous task of moving loaded and 
empty cars in the proper trains to 
the right place at the right time and 
in the right condition. It’s his job, 
together with the division superin- 
tendents, to see that all trains keep 
moving on the schedules his office 
establishes—and when schedules go 
awry because of extreme emergency 
conditions like heavy snows, forest 
fires, derailments and earthquakes, 
it becomes his job to coordinate the 
efforts of all departments and divi- 
sions to keep traffic rolling with 
minimum delay, 


Describing the task of his depart- 
ment, Hatcher says, “Transporta- 
tion work is a continual struggle 
against time and the unforeseen oc- 
currences which interfere with the 
scheduled handling of traffic. No 
train schedule is independent, Each 
one is planned to provide eonnec- 
ions with other trains as well as 
with the schedules of other lines, 
Scheduling, coordinating, expedit- 
ing — these three problems are 
never-ending.” 

Backing up his statement, 
Hatcher points to the endless series 
of reports that flow across his desk, 
covering everything from serious 
line interruptions, to the tempera- 
ture and barometer reading at Nor- 
den, to the fact that Great Northern 
car 60338 was set out of the TFC 
Special at Roseville for repairs and 
that #102 was delayed five minutes 
hecause the Suisun Bay Bridge span 
was open. 

He can tell from his reports the 
estimated need for box cars on 
SP lines three weeks from today, 


TRAIN SERVICE BUREAU, Left to right: Assistant Supervisor of Train Service Frank Carey, 


Supervisor Mike Mirko, Assista 


int Supervisor Clyde Melberg, 


Hatcher (left) discusses the knotty problem 
of train scheduling with his two principal 
assistants, Superintendent of Transportation 
dohn Griffin (center) and Assistant Super- 
intendent of Transportation Jim Deasy. 


and whether the AAR Car Service 
Division should be asked to start 
the movement of empties into “the 
pipeline” for us. 

Hatcher’s chief assistant in the 
baitle against time and chance is 
Superintendent of Transportation 
John Griffin. There are very few 
places on the railroad Griffin doesn’t 
know first-hand, and few rules he 
can’t quote and interpret, since he 
spent eight years traveling over the 
railroad as assistant to the system 
rules examiner and as system exam- 
iner, Griffin can almost instantly de- 
scribe the exact situation at any SP 
point under discussion. 

Operating problems are Grif- 
fin’s forte. He watches closely the 
overall performance of trains, mak- 
ing needed adjustments in sched- 
ules, reducing freight train consists 
when necessary in the fight with 
time, increasing them when condi- 
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tions permit, constantly working to 
keep to a minimum our operating 
expenses while moving traflic as fast 
as possible. 

Griffin, in turn, is backed up by 
Assistant Superintendent of Trans- 
portation Jim Deasy. In addition to 
his close work with Griffin, Deasy 
works hand-in-glove with the Pas- 
senger Traffic Department in setting 
up schedules for the movement of 
special passenger trains and parties. 
Since such schedules are frequently 
set up six months to a year in ad- 
vance, Deasy must keep well-versed 
on what general conditions on the 
railroad are expected to be, as well 
as what the detailed situation is to- 
day. 

One day recently, a messenger 
dropped a memo in Deasy’s in-box. 
Tt read: 

“#11 arr Oak 1/24 delayed Mtz 
25” by #57 and at Berkeley 16”, 
Total 41” delay to #11. Why not 
hold #57 back to give #11 pref- 
erence at Mtz?” 

Deasy had noted the delay in the 
morning’s report and had already 
investigated. His answer, briefly 
pencilled on the bottom of the 
memo, was “No. Four other trains 
would he delayed by so doing.” 

“This is Monday morning 
quarterbacking,” Deasy says. “We 
constantly report, analyze, evaluate 
train performance to find out what 
we did right, and how we can do it 
better next time.” 

Sitting next to Deasy, Train Serv- 
ice Supervisor Mike Mirko pulled 
out a wide, thick volume of reports. 

“This ‘Freight Train Record’ tells 
us how every train is performing 
day by day against the schedule, if 
atrain is gaining or losing time con- 
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sistently enough to merit a sched- 
ule change, or where delays may be 
developing and where faster han- 
dling is needed.” 

Mirke turned to a page headed 
by the designation BSM—the Blue 
Streak Merchandise, a hotshot 
freight running from St. Louis 
through El Paso to Los Angeles. 
“On the 28th and 29th, the BSM 
made it from El Paso to LA in 18 
hours and 15 minutes. They left El 
Paso at 7:45 am. with 70 loads 
(cars), arriving in Lordsburg 3 
hours later and spent exactly 5 min- 
utes there. At 7:05 p.m., they ar- 
rived in Yuma. Fifteen minutes 
later they pulled out and didn’t stop 
until they hit LA Yard at ] am. 
They'd left El Paso 3 hours and 15 
minutes late because heavy snows 
in the Midwest and East had de- 
layed the connections with other 
lines at St, Louis. The BSM’s sched- 
ule is so tight that they could pick 
up only 45 minutes. At that, the 
train averaged betier than 44.76 
miles an hour over 817 miles—and 


tend Frank Zamarelli, 


for part of the way they’re restrict- 
ed to speeds of 25 and 30 miles an 
hour! That’s the kind of perform- 
ance we schedule.” 

The phone on the desk ahead 
of Mirko jangled. Assistant Train 
Service Supervisor Frank Carey 
picked it up. The traffic manager at 
Chevrolet’s Oakland plant was wor- 
ried. “Frank, we’ve got six ‘shut- 
down’ cars leaving Kansas City at 
7 tonight, but they woh’t get into 
Ogden until 6 a.m, Tuesday because 
of heavy snow. That’s 10 hours late 
on the Eastern schedule. Without 
the parts in those cars, we'll have to 
shut down the entire production 
line Wednesday at 10 a.m. Can you 
still spot *em for us at the plant as 
originally scheduled before 7 a.m. 
Wednesday?” 

Carey whistled. “That’s a tough 
one. | can’t guarantee it, but I’ll call 
Ogden and line them up for an ex- 
pedited train into Roseville. Then 
[ll line them into Oakland and out 
to your place on spot as quick as 
we can get them to you. Give me the 
car numbers and I’ll get right on it.” 

(Footnote: Five of the six cars 


FREIGHT CAR SERVICE BUREAU, Left to right, front row: Dorothy Glanister, Maxine Den- 
heim, Lee Beasly (standing! Peggy Jorgensen; second row: Derethy Cunningham, Jake 
ledong, Sue Holloway, Ami! Pagni. Rear office: Assistant Freight Car Service Superin- 


were spotted at 6:50 am. Wednes- 
day. The sixth was bad ordered be- 
fore it reached Ogden. Chevrolet- 
Oakland, its production line work- 
ing right from the box cars, op- 
erated normally that day. 

Early morning reports on the 
location and performance of pas- 
senger and selected freight trains 
are handled by Assistant Train 
Service Supervisor Clyde Melberg. 
His day starts at 4 a.m. when he be- 
gins putting together the “6 a.m. 
burp” — the Situation Report read 
by most company executives in 
Hatcher’s office before they report 
to their own bailiwicks, By 11 a.m. 
information for another brief sum- 
mary is flowing in to Melberg’s 
desk. 

The “burp” spotlights SP’s traf- 
fic picture like a cameraman snap- 
shotting a pole vaulter at the height 
of his jump. It tells how many load- 
ed cars are on hand awaiting move- 
ment and where they are, how many 
trains moved yesterday, how many 
loads they carried, how many emp- 
ties, what we received from our con- 
necting lines and other statistics 
vital in keeping track of the flow 
of traffic over the road. 

Thus the men responsible for 
moving traffic keep constant tab on 
the condition of the railroad and 
the results of their incessant plan- 
ning, studying and scheduling. 

Fast, accurate movement of 


THE COVER 
Transportation Department heads 
confer on best way to keep traffic 
moving. Clockwise from left: John M. 


Hatcher, Mary Hallawell, £. J. Lyons, 
F.-M. Zamarelli, Amil Pagni, J. J. 
Deasy, A. H. Walburg, J. P. Griffi 
G. A. Derheim, 
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the more than 85,000 freight and 
passenger cars owned by SP, as well 
as additional thousands of “for- 
eign” cars operating over our lines 
every day, requires a tremendous 
amount of checking, tracing, re- 
porting, inquiring by special bu- 
reaus in the department. 

The men and women of the 
Freight Car Service Bureau, under 
Superintendent Leo Lyons and As- 
sistant Superintendent Frank Zam- 
arelli, see that the right number of 
empty tank, box and flat cars, gon- 
dolas, and other “general service” 
cars continually flow toward areas 
where they'll be needed next, and 
that shippers get the quantity and 
kind of cars they request. 

To keep constantly abreast of the 
“empty” situation, Lyons’ bureau 
collects information every day from 
major terminals, district car service 
agents and chief dispatchers around 
the entire system. By 9 every morn- 
ing, Lyons passes to Hatcher and to 
General Manager W. M. Jaekle a 
report of empties on hand and due 
at specific hot spots. 

But beyond that, Lyons’ percep- 
tive crew can usually tell you how 
long it takes a specific shipper to 
unload his bulkhead flat, how long 
it will take to clean the car, and al- 
most to the hour when the car will 
be ready for its next load. 

Knowing where empties are and 
where he can round up 20 or 30 for 
a rush order is second nature to 
Zamarelli, who often acts as anchor 
man in phone conversations be- 
tween customers, the Freight Traf- 
fic and Mechanical Departments, 

and the operating men who are ac- 
tually herding the cars he wants. 
(Continued on page 20) 


Real Estate Dept. 


=. Van Dusen Retires; 


Eart Van Dusen, manager of 
the Southern Pacific-Pacific Elec 
tric Real Estate Department at Los 
Angeles, retired February 28 after 
44 years’ service. 
eke Named to 
succeed him 
was Wilfred 
W. (Bill) Stein- 
er, former as- 
sistant mana- 
ger of the de- 
partment at 
Los Angeles, 

L.M. Brown, 
former senior 
land agent at 
San Francisco, 
moves south to succeed Steiner as 
assistant manager. 

Van Dusen started his career as 
a chainman in the field bureau of 
Pacific Electric and soon rose to be 
chief of a survey party. In 1920 he 
was appointed to a newly created 
position dealing with street assess- 
ments and improvements. In this 
capacity he worked with officials of 
58 cities and four counties in the 
PE system. In 1930 he was appoint. 
ed tax agent for PE and other 
affliated companies, He was later 
named assistant to manager of the 
Land and Tax Department and in 
1949 he was appointed manager. 
Since 1954 his assignment has 
been the management of all SP-PE 
real estate activities in the southern 
district. 
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W. W. STEINER 


ther Changes Follow 


EARL VAN DUSEN 


Steiner was first employed in the 
Freight Traffic Department in 1927. 
Tn 1942 he transferred to the Real 
Estate Department and later moved 
to Los Angeles as assistant manager. 

Brown has been with SP since 
1944. Before being appointed sen- 
jor land agent in San Francisco in 
1959 he worked as chief clerk and 
land agent in the Real Estate De- 
partment. 
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Man Lost in Snow Storm 
is Rescued by SP Forces 


peak HELLyer of San Matea had 
| aclose call with death last month. 
He got lost in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains while on a skiing holi- 
day. In a letter to President Russell, 
a grateful Hellyer wrote . . . “The 
very fact that I am alive today is 
probably due in a great measure to 
aid rendered to me by personnel of 
your company.” 


Bad Weather 


The following is quoted from his 
letter: 

“During this past week I was 
taking a skiing holiday in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains near Norden. 
Shortly after noon on seventeen 
January I took the chair lift to the 
summit of Mt. Lincoln. The weath- 
er was rather bad with high wind 
and falling and blowing snow; how- 
ever, the chair lift was operating 
and I assumed that the mountain 
was reasonably safe. 1 was soon to 
find out how wrong I was. 

“After skiing downward for 
about one hour | came to the real- 
ization that I was skiing the wrong 
way. I immediately started to hack- 
track. However, I soon lost my own 
tracks; they had been obliterated 
by new snow. At this time I was on 
the verge of panic, I called repeat- 
edly for help, but to no avail. I must 
have wandered back and forth 
along the face of that mountain 
through increasing snow fall for 
several hours. I was exhausted and 
my clothing was soaked with per- 
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spiration. I fell and lost my skis sev- 
eral times. Words cannot describe 
how badly I felt. 

“Soon darkness was upon me 
and with it arrived new fear and 
anxiety. | prayed to God to help me 
find my way and I soon received a 
new confidence, a new will to sur- 
vive. Also about this time I heard 
the sounds of what I thought was a 
locomotive in the distance. J] de- 
cided to ski toward the sound in 
hope that I would eventually reach 
the railway. 1f ] could just reach 
the railway I thought 1 would have 
it made; I could then ski down the 
railway to civilization and help. 
However, the sound soon diminish- 
ed. I kept going in that direction 
anyway in hope that [ could still 
find the railway, For about two 
hours | skied in that direction over 
very rough terrain. About this time 
T heard the sound repeated — this 
time there was no doubt, it was defi- 
nitely a locomotive. ] was over- 
joyed. 


Sees Freight Train 


“T half skied, half stumbled for- 
ward through the trees to a point 
where I could see a bright light 
streaming over the lip of a hill. 
From the lip of that hill I could see 
a freight train passing about five 
hundred feet below me. I later 
learned that this’ was your main 
west-bound line. With considerable 
difficulty I reached the tracks and 

(Continued on next page) 
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skied down them and down the 
mountain for about one mile to a 
point where another line passed be- 
neath them through a tunnel. I went 
down onto the other Hine and into 
the tunnel where I found a tele- 
phone box. I rang up the phone 
hoping to contact someone — any- 
one. Very shortly a voice answered 
and J can’t tell you how relieved 1 


felt — just to hear another human 
voice. 


Speaks to Stice 


heard was that 
ice, your operator at 
Norden. I told him of my predica- 
ment. He said he would send help 
as soon as possible. He asked me if | 
knew where I was and I told him that 
I only knew that there was a signal 
box at the tunnel entrance with the 
legend D-1952 on it. With this in- 
formation he was able to reach the 
conclusion ihat I was at the east 
end of Tunnel £41. Mr. Stice ad- 
vised me that there were going to he 
several trains passing through that 
tunnel bui none could stop because 
of snow and grade conditions. He 
further advised me that as soon as 
traffic conditions would permit he 
would have a single locomotive 
come and pick me up. I waited in 
the tunnel entrance out of the storm 
for about two hours. During this 
time Mr. Stice was kind enough to 
call me several times to warn me of 
oncoming trains, to reassure me, 
and to warn me to keep moving 
about and not go to sleep. 


Helped by Crew 


“At about 11:15 the single loco- 
motive arrived and took me on 
board. The engineer was Mr. H. H. 
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Smethurst, the fireman was Mr. J. 
W. Horton. Both of these men were 
also very kind to me. They gave me 
hot coffee and even part of their 
lunches. They turned up the heat in 
the cab and took me to Norden. 
After a short rest and more coffee, 
Mr. Brad Board and Mr. Ruben Es- 
parza helped me aboard one of your 
snow eats and took me back to the 
Sugar Bowl Lodge. 

“J am immensely grateful, more 
so than words can express, to all of 
these fine gentlemen and especially 
to Mr. Stice and to the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. I would like to 
commend the action of all these 
men to your attention. Men such as 
these must certainly be an asset to 
your company.” 


ACCIDENT-FREE CAREER of 54 years ended 

with the retirement of Frank A, Dickenson, 

right, signalman, Western Division, shown 

with Superintendent A. S. McCann, 
serene és 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 
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J. €. Slade Retires 
After 35-year Career 


d. C, SLADE 


Due to illness, J. C. Slade, assist- 
ant superintendent of the Shasta 
Division since 1950, retired in Jan- 
uary after 35 years of railroading, 
all with Southern Pacific. 

His railroading career began in 
1926 when he signed up as a brake- 
man on the Tucson Division. 

Slade’s plans now are to pursue 
his hobbies. He intends to serve as 
conductor of a steam train being 
planned for the transportation mu- 
seum sponsored by the Siskiyou 
Recreation and Development league 
south of Dunsmuir. And recorded 
music will continue to be a consum- 
ing interest in his life. He has some 
of Thomas Edison’s earliest gramo- 
phones. He has ancient music boxes 
and a player piano with shelves of 
rolls. He-has the latest hi fi equip- 
ment. His phonograph record col- 
lection runs the gamut from early 
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Edison beeswax cylinders to the 
latest stereo platters. 

Slade started his music hobby in 
1940 by looking for a complete 
collection of John McCormack rec- 
ords. By the time he had amassed 
the McCormack platters he had the 
collecting “bug”. 


Joint Air-Ground 
Freight Service 
Now in Effect 


American Airlines and Pacific 
Motor Trucking announced plans 
recently to provide a new joint 
air-ground freight service for north- 
ern California shippers. 

Details of the arrangement, ef- 
fective February 14, were made 
public by G. E. Coon, vice presi- 
dent, American Airlines at San 
Francisco, and B. R. Johnson, PMT 
president and general manager. 

The through joint rate and serv- 
ice agreement will provide pick up 
and delivery service at twelve north- 
ern California poinis, giving eco- 
nomical and efficient air-highway 
service for shippers. 

It will also permit shippers lo- 
cated some distance from major 
airports to take advantage of Amer- 
ican’s nationwide service. 

PMT pick up points are: Chico, 
Davis, Fort Ord, Marysville, Mc- 
Clellan Air Force Base, Monterey, 
Red Bluff, Redding, Sacramento, 
Salinas, Santa Cruz and Watson- 
ville. Shipments will be taken to San 
Francisco International Airport for 
air movement. Inbound shipments 
from other parts of the country will 

be picked up at the airport by PMT 
and delivered to these twelve points. 
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Heward Cook of PFE 
fetires at Les Angeles 

Howard S. Cook, superintendent 
of the car department at Los An- 
geles for Pacific Fruit Express, re- 
tired last month after a 38-year 
career with that company. 

He started as a checker at Los 
Angeles in 1923 and in 1926 was 
promoted to traveling inspector 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
In 1936 he was transferred to Col- 
ton where he rose to be superin- 
tendent of the car department by 
1947, In 1959, after the Colton 
shops were closed, he moved to San 
Francisco where he was named spe- 
cial assistant to general superin- 
tendent car department. He had 


HOWARD J, COOK 


been superintendent in Los Angeles 
since July of last year. 

Named to succeed Cook was Alvo 
J. Bertolucci, former assistant su- 
perintendent car shops, Tucson. 


Police Sergeant Casenave 
Ends 46-year SP Career 


Peter (Pete) S, Casenave, SP 


2 
: z 
Ba e a me a i 
THIRTY-SIX YEARS AGO celebrants welcomed the opening of the new main SP line into 
Phoenix, Arizona. Picture above shows townsfolk greeting first passenger train into that 
city on the new line. Southern Pacific rails first entered the territory of Arizona in 1877 
and through the years has been @ partner in progress with Arizona. In February of 
1912 President William Howard Taft signed the proclamation which made Arizona the 
nation's 48th state. SP salutes Arizona on its 50th anniversary. 


sergeant of police, retired recently 
after nearly 40 years service in 
the Stockton District. Well-known 
throughout the area, Casenave was 
guest of honor at a dinner in Stock- 
ton January 12, attended by more 
than 200 friends. 

Western Division Assistant Su- 
perintendent N. B. Eddlestone, mas- 
ter of ceremonies for the dinner, 
presented Casenave a gold police 
star and a bagful of silver dollars 
contributed by his friends in recog- 
nition of his long career as a rail- 
road law enforcement officer. 

Casenave started with SP as a 
patrolman in Tracy in 1922, and 
was promoted to sergeant in 1931, 
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PETER $. CASENAVE 


President's 1961 Safety Award Winners Announced 


HE President’s Safety Awards for 

1961 have been announced by 

M. A. Nugent, superintendent of 
safety. 

San Joaquin Division received 
three of the prized awards for the 
second consecutive year; one for 
its Transportation Department; one 
for its Mechanical Department (no 
injuries); and one for All Em- 
ployes. 

The Maintenance of Way De- 
partment of the Shasta Division re- 
ceived a President’s Award for the 
third consecutive year. 
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For the fourth consecutive year 
Los Angeles General Shops received 
an award for having the best safety 
record of any general shop. 

In the Dining Car Department, 
a President’s Award went to the 
Southern District. 

The Southern District Stores De- 
partment was also the recipient of 
an award for its fine safety record 
last year. 

Also of interest, Nugent points 
out that the Los Angeles Freight 
Station in 1961 completed its tenth 
consecutive year without injury. 
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Southbound freight loaded with lumber 
and forest products winds through sharp 
curves near Pyramid Lake, Nevada. 


SF Club Elects Officers for 62 


T THE 39th annual Representa- 

tives Dinner, held in the Mark 
Hopkins Hotel, San Francisco, on 
January 25, Richard Futrell was 
named to the presidency of the 
SP Club, succeeding Bernard Tran- 
sano. 

Other officers elected by the SP 
Club board of governors were Mil- 
dred Swisher, executive vice presi- 
dent; Carol Lawton, vice presi- 
dent-socials; Harry Kaufmann, 
vice president-athletics; Anthony 
Bischo, secretary; and Gloria Tay- 
lor, treasurer. 

Principal speakers were Vice 
President B. F. Biaggini and J. W. 
Corbett, retired vice president-sys- 
tem operations. 

E. G. Fitzpatrick, assistant gen- 
eral public relations manager, was 
the master of ceremonies. 

Members of the board of direc- 
tors include Mary Carey, Jack Cur- 
tin, Al Levaggi, Charles McDonald, 
Dorothy McDougall, Barbara Pell, 
Cecelia Stewart and Mildred Swish- 
er from the General Office; and Earl 
Andrea, NWP; Bob Baitinger, 
PMT; Enzo Giannini, Coast Divi- 


Richard Futrell, left, incoming president of 
the SP Club at San Francisco, receives gavel 
and congratulations from Bernard Tran- 
sano, outgoing president, at dinner held in 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel. 


sion; Maurice Parker, east bay 
area; Walter Peterson, PFE; and 
Clara Simpson, SP Hospital. 


Cameron Saves Man From 


At considerable risk to himself, 
J. C. Cameron, track supervisor, 
Western Division, prevented an 
elderly man from being killed or 
seriously injured recently. 

Cameron had just set his motor 
car off at the Elm Street crossing 
in Lodi to allow Extra 5214 East to 
pass. He noticed a man on the tracks 
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Freight Train 


in the path of the oncoming freight 
train, apparently unaware of his 
danger. 

Cameron quickly dashed in front 
of the train and pushed the elderly 
pedestrian to one side to prevent his 
being struck, and was very nearly 
struck by the locomotive himself. 

There were no injuries. 
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He Founded Little League 
Baseball in Sacramento 


In Sacramento, one evening last 
month, 500 men and boys roared 
out their applause as a short, grey 
haired man with a lopsided grin 
walked out on the stage of the Elks 
Club auditorium, 

The man was Otto Scheel, a car- 
man’s helper in the Southern Pa- 
cific shops at Sacramento. Massed 
in front of him were city and state 
officials, major league baseball play- 
ers, sports writers, and, mest im- 
portant of all, hundreds of kids who 
call Otto Scheel, “Pop”. They were 
there to honor him as the founder 
of Little League baseball in Sacra- 
mento. 

Pop Scheel came to Sacramento 
and the SP shops about 14 years 
ago. There had been, up to that 
time, a couple of abortive attempts 
to get baseball for the youngsters 
under way, but they hadn’t really 
got off the ground. 

To Pop, this was little short of 
blasphemous. 

“When I was a boy, I loved base- 
ball,” he says, “but my parents 
weren’t much in favor of it. If I 
wanted to play, I had to sneak away 
and play it on pick-up teams with- 
out letting my folks find out. It 
seemed to me a crime to have a Lit- 
tle League program, and not have 
the kids in Sacramento playing it.” 

Pop applied for a league charter 
in 1952, and set about building a 
league, That first year, he fielded 
four ‘major league teams and six 
minor league teams, with probably 
150 hoys involved. Last year, esti- 
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Otto (Pop) Scheel, right, receives plaque 
of appreciation from Clarence Azevedo, 
former mayor of Sacramento. 


mates Clarence Azevedo, a former 
Mayor of Sacramento, probably 
3,000 boys were involved in the pro- 
gram Pop had founded, 

“T am convinced,” Mr. Azevedo 
says, “that in those early days he 
took grocery money at times to buy 
balls and bats for those kids.” 

As Little League bloomed under 
Pop’s hands, and as boys began to 
move out of it because of their age, 
Pop kept spreading his wings. He 
founded the Babe Ruth League in 
1953, which permitted boys from 
13 to 15 to continue playing. In 
1959 came the Connie Mack League, 
for boys from 16 to 18. 

“You couldn’t just turn them 
loose when they got out of Little 
League,” says Pop. Some of those 
kids were just like me — baseball 
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OLD BASEBALLERS HONOR Scheel, second from left. On hund to wish Pop well at banquet 
held in his honor ware (-r} Joe Gordon, Jo~Jo White and Dolph Camilli. 


was their whole life. With these new 
leagues, they could play baseball 
from the time they were nine years 
old until they were 18.” 

At least one boy present ai last 
month’s banquet could testify as to 
what Pop’s baseball program had 
meant to him. He is Gary Rushing, 
who played for Asheville in the 
Salty League last year. He'll open 
spring training soon wearing the 
uniform of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

A couple of years ago, with the 
program he had started rolling 
along under the auspices of the 
city’s recreation department, Pop 
eased out. The city council of Sac- 
ramento formally passed a resolu- 
tion at that time, commending him 
for the work he had done for Sac- 
ramento’s boys. 

Then, last month, the Managers 
and Coaches Association of North- 
ern California held its first annual 
father and son banquet, honoring 
Sacramento sports figures. As Pop 
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Scheel mounted the platform, Clar- 
ence Azevedo handed him a special 
trophy commemorating what he 
had done, 

Butif you want to see Pop Scheel’s 
real trophy, take a look at Sacra- 
mento’s playgrounds, You'll see 
3,000 boys playing baseball where, 
fen years ago, none played. 


National City Honors Frye 

K. D. Frye, TF&PA, San Diego, 
has received a plaque of apprecia- 
tion from the City of National City 
for his excellent work in compiling 
the Transportation, Freight Rates, 
and Storage Section in connection 
with Economic Resources of Na- 
tional City. This book was com- 
piled and published by the City 
Planning Committee of the Nation- 
al City Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with the California 
Economic Development Agency. 
This is the first such book compiled 
by any California city. 
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Many men and women through- 
out the Southern Pacific system are 
doing much to make their commun- 
ities better places in which to live. 
They accomplish this by taking ac- 
tive roles in youth work, civic af- 
fairs, service clubs and the like. In 
doing so, these people not only re- 
flect credit upon themselves—they 
also help to create and maintain a 
favorable public image of Southern 
Pacific. And this is good. 

To give deserved recognition to 
those who are serving their com- 
munities, we shall list their names 
in this and succeeding issues of the 
Bulletin. 

So to begin. 


Woodrow Honnold, right, Pa- 
cific Electric statistician, long ac- 
tive in Scouting, has been named 
troop committee chairman of 
Troop No. 1, Huntington Beach, 
the oldest scout.troop west of the 
Mississippi. He is shown here con- 
gratulating Roger Van de Water 
on achieving status of eagle scout. 
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we Good 


Locomotive Engineer Peter V. Miller, Los Angeles Division, dofts 
overalls to check out new rescue equipment as part of his mayoralty 
duties in South El Monte. He has served on the city council since its 
incorporation in 1958 and is now in his second term as mayor. 


H. W. McCargar, DF&PA, Wil- 
mington, has been named chairman 
of the commerce and industry com- 
mittee of the 1962 Red Cross cam- 
paign for the city of Wilmington. 
He is also a member of the Trans- 
portation Advisory Committee for 
Los Angeles Harbor College — a 
group of educators and industrial 
traffic people formed in 1959 to as: 
sist in planning a transportation; 
curriculum at the college. 


A. B. Stonesifer, assistant tet- 
minal superintendent at Roseville, 
is a member of Roseville Planning 
Commission. 
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John A. Andrews, equipment in- 
staller in the Communications De- 
partment at Eugene, is a warrant 
officer in charge of communications 
for the Eugene squadron of the 
Civil Air Patrol. 


Ronald Stuart, revising clerk in 
the Pacific Fruit Express Account- 
ing Department, San Francisco, 
was one of the originators of the 
Redwood Jr. Giants Pop Warner 
football team in Corte Madera. He 
is the coach of the Jr. Giants who 
have been northern California 
champions three times and national 
champions twice. 
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John Ar- 
nold, electri- 
cian, Los An- 
geles Shops, 
has been ap- 
: pointed coor- 
dinator of Dep- 
uty Registors 
in the city of 
© La Habra. In 
this capacity 
he registers 
voters, helps to 
organize pre- 
- cincts and poll- 
ing places and 
enlists aid of 
poll workers. 
He is also area 
chairman for 
the Cancer 
Drive. 


E. B. (Bud) Parks, Sebastopol 
agent, was one of the original found- 
ers of the Sebastopol Boys’ Club 14 
years ago and is still a sponsor. He 
is active in Rotary and is a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Transportation 


Department 
(Continued from page 7) 


Newest group in the Trans- 
portation Department is the “Spe- 
cial Bureau,” organized in 1958 to 
control SP’s 9500 special cars with 
load protection devices, including 
cars equipped with Hydra-cushion 
draft gear and mammoth 16-wheel 
depressed-center flats, covered hop- 
pers and gondolas, as well as closed 
cars with movable bulkheads. 

“Cars like these must often be 
tracked individually and sent back 
‘home’ for reloading as soon as 
they’re emptied,” says Amil Pagni, 
newly appointed assistant freight 
car service superintendent, and 
head of the Bureau. 

In allotting special equipment 
like DF compartmentizers, the Bu- 
reau also handles with aplomb the 
ticklish requirement of one brewery 
for such perfectly clean covered 
hoppers that it does a chemical 


analysis of the inside of the empties 
it receives, and won’t accept a car if 
even a ‘trace remains of another 
brewery’s malt! 

Next door to the Special Bureau, 
the Passenger Car Service Bureau 
under Superintendent Al Walburg 
supplies chair cars and coaches, as 
well as mail and baggage cars for 
local and transcontinental passen- 
ger trains. 

To the people in Walburg’s 
office, a passenger car is not just a 
car. Each car in a passenger train 
is designated by the number of 
spaces it contains for passengers, 
and Walburg’s greatest fear is that 
some day a 44-seat chair car will 
turn up in a train in which 60 seats 
have been sold, “It hasn’t happened 
so far in my 20-odd years here,” he 
says proudly, “but it’s something to 
think about.” 

The king-sized headache that 
comes with the Christmas season— 
what to do with trainloads of extra 
mail and express traffic—also sits 
heavily on Walburg’s shoulders. In 


SPECIAL CAR SERVICE BUREAU. Left to right: Kerrell Maze, H. R. (Lee) Lorenzen, Helen 
yon Damm, Stan Sterling {standing}, Brian Parks (foreground), Frank Beller, Kay Painter. 
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PASSENGER CAR BUREAU. Left to right: Wi 


nie Deran, Tam Oudy (foreground), Tom 


Stark (rear), Superintendent A. H. Walburg {standing], Cyril Clayton, 


the early months of fall, Walburg 
and his staff meet with Post Office 
officials, division superintendents, 
and the Operating, Mechanical, and 
Mail and Express Departments to 
develop some regular method of 
handling the staggering load of 
holiday mail. By the first of last 
November, as he does each year, 
Walburg had issued an 12-page in- 
struction sheet with such explicit 
instructions as which end of a rail- 
way post office car must face the 
head end of the train, car-by-car 
train consists, and operating time- 
tables for special mail and express 
holiday trams. 

Passenger cars aré subject to 
charges ranging from 4.8c to 19.1¢ 
per mile when they operate on for- 
eign lines (The City of San Fran- 
cisco, for example, although it’s a 
through streamliner from Chicago, 
builds up mileage charges against 
SP on each “foreign” car it con- 
tains while operating between Og- 
den and San Francisco). Since a 
single car can accrue as much as 
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$5000 a month in charges, Walburg 
is constantly concerned about “tbal- 
ancing” the number of SP and for- 
eign cars in eastbound consists ~- 
which we make up — against the 
cars in westbound trains made up 
by our Eastern connecting lines. 
“Mileage equalization is 
probably one of our most important 
and difficult problems,” Walburg 
reports. “Extra cars on trains for 
special moves, bad order cars and 
so on, tend to upset the careful bal- 
ance we try to maintain, and we 
have to watch very closely to see 
that we don’t end up owing a lot of 
money in mileage charges.” 
Walburg is also in the freight 
business — his Bureau handles 
equipment for the fast shipment of 
such delicate perishables as straw- 
berries, grapes, cherries, apricots, 
fish, as well as not-so-delicate live 
horses. Express cars of perishables 
move either in regular passenger 
service or in special express perish- 
able trains, Although great im- 
provement in our regular freight 
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IN THE MAIN OFFICE. Left to right: Ed Morrissey (foreground); second row of desks: 


Georgianna Gaines, Mike Kelty, W. P, Fleming, Assistant Chief Clerk H. H. Duke (stand- 
ing); third row: M. R. Hodgkinson, Preston Horsley, Hal Parkins; back row: Henrietta 
Hecker, Manvel Santas, Chief Clerk Gus Derheim {standing), Dorothy Custer. 


equipment has drained away some 
of the express perishable business, 
in 1961 we still moved 3588 such 
carloads by express. 

A few feet down the hall from 
Walburg’s office, on an average day 
last week, Gus Derheim—the Trans- 
portation Department’s chief clerk 
who in addition to his administra- 
tive duties is also its authority on 
clearances for oversized loads in- 
cluding piggyback and tri-level auto 
carriers—picked up his phone. He 
listened intently for a few seconds, 
then spoke as though he were mere- 
ly reciting the alphabet: 

“Table D can only be applied 
against Column A when all other 
things are equal, but in the area 
you're talking about, track curva- 
tures are so sharp that you can’t 
use cars over 50 feet long, and car 
heights above 14 feet present ex- 
tremely critical problems.” 

Derheim didn’t have to look at 
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the line clearance circulars on the 
desk behind him..He knew the an- 
swer from more than 45 years’ ex- 
perience in handling the tough 
problems that arise constantly in 
moving cars over 22,000 miles of 
track in the sprawling SP system. 

The old saying that “base- 
ball is a game of inches” also ap- 
plies to railroading. 

Assistant Chief Clerk Howard 
Duke also handles movement of ov- 
ersize loads, known as “high, wide 
and heavies,” and sometimes meas- 
ures them in terms of the two or 
three inches needed to clear a tun- 
nel or cross a narrow bridge. 

Details of the movement of 700 
to 1000 such loads every week are 
spelled out by Duke, whose philos- 
ophy—‘“Keep the big ones moving 
—- fast!’ — has helped SP build a 
nation-wide reputation for extra- 
fast-and safe shipment of huge loads 
that can be moved only by rail. Be- 
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fore World War II, SP handled few 
high-wides, but today it’s not much 
more than routine for Duke to ar- 
range transportation for 229-foot 
cracking towers, million-pound 
transformers, huge construction 
machinery and radar tracking 
equipment for such projects as Ad- 
vent, the U.S. space shot which re- 
cently orbited an ape. 

What are the dimensions of a 
high or wide load? “This would be 
a simple business if I could answer 
that,” Duke says. “We publish two 
full volumes of answers to that one 
question. It depends on destination, 
routing, track clearances, bridges 
and tunnels to be crossed and gone 
through, and a dozen other factors.” 

Beyond its normal routine, 
the Transportation Department 
takes on a dramatic tenseness when 
there’s trouble on the line. Then the 
doors of the big console swing open 
behind Hatcher’s desk and the two- 
way radio crackles to life, connect- 
ing Room 627 with every point and 
every train on the system. 

Sometimes spot decisions which 
could affect the entire operation of 
the railroad must be made in the 
dead of night by pajama-clad men 
rousted out of a sound sleep at 
home, in the battle against time. 

Or a leaking tunnel on the main 
line, a mud slide, a fire, a derail- 
ment, heavy snow — any of time’s 
weapons — can cause the summon- 
ing of men to Hatcher’s office at any 
hour of day or night. They come 
from a half-dozen departments to 
mobilize repair crews, bring special 
equipment and supplies from athou- 
sand miles away, to reroute trains, 
fight fires, dodge around accidents 
—to make the command decisions 
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that must be made to keep the rail- 
road operating and trains moving 
as scheduled. Men from Operating, 
Engineering, the Mechanical De- 
partment, Passenger and Freight 
Traffic, Mail and Express, Commu- 
nications, the Chief Special Agent’s 
office, and at times from the Execu- 
tive Department—all congregate in 
Hatcher’s office when the call goes 
out “There’s trouble on the line.” 
The imperative need to keep track 
at all times of every piece of equip- 
ment on SP rails leads to a gar- 
gantuan curiosity of every member 
of the Transportation Department. 
The continual questioning and ob- 
serving, reporting, analysis and eval- 
uation, the ever-lasting search for a 
better way to do it, all are part of 
the reason John Hatcher says “The 
battle against time never ends!” 


R. A. Grant Elected 
To Board of Directors 


Election of Richard A, Grant of 
Los Angeles to the Board of Direc- 
tors of Southern Pacific Company 
has been announced by D. J. Rus- 
sell, following action of the board. 

Grant is president and director 
of the California Portland Cement 
Company. He is also president and 
director of the Arizona Portland 
Cement Company and a director of 
the Security First National Bank, 
Federal ice and Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Los Angeles Investment Com- 
pany, Robinson Building Company, 
and Von’s Grocery Company. 

He is an alumnus of Stanford 
University and the Stanford Law 
School. He now resides in Pasadena. 
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He’s Retiring 
Affer 52 Years 
As Baggage Agent 


I ETIRING as a baggage agent at 
the 16th Street depot in Oak- 
land recently after 52 years with SP 
was Richard Stillian, He has no re- 
grets about spending more than 
half a century behind the counter. 
“There’s nothing boring about a 
baggage agent’s jeb,” he says. 
“There are too many people in- 
volved for it to ever get dull.” 

During his career with SP, Stil- 
lian checked baggage for presi- 
dents, prize fighters, movie stars 
and famous personalities. 

“Jack London used to come 
through here when he went up to 
Glen Ellen,” Stillian reminisces. 
“He had an old style wardrobe 
trunk and smoked big cigars.” 

He remembers the crowd Jim 
Jeffries drew when he went through 
the station on his way to Reno to 
fight Jack Johnson in 1910. 

But the biggest crowds that Stil- 
lian remembers were during World 
War I when draftees caught the 9 
p.m. train out of Oakland. 

“There’d be thousands of moth- 
ers crying, and when the train 
pulled out, wives would faint and 
we'd have to revive them with smell- 
ing salts,” Stillian says. 

He never traveled much, but the 
years behind the counter have 
given him the urge. “After all these 
years it'll feel a little strange sliding 
baggage across from the other side 
of the counter, but I’m looking for- 
ward to traveling.” 
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A, 5. McCann, superintendent of the West- 
ern Division, congratulates Richard Stillian, 
baggage agent, on his retirement after 52 
years with Southern Pacific. 


Dining Car Department 
Wins Special Citation 


For the third consecutive year, 
Southern Pacific’s dining car de- 
partment in Texas and Louisiana 
has been declared eligible for the 
coveted Public Health Service Cita- 
tion Award, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. Paul Bowers, 
chief, Interstate Carrier Section, 
US. Public Health Service. 

Meriting the award is no simple 
achievement. It involves compliance 
with some 126 items of sanitary 
significance by all railroads operat- 
ing dining cars, and is awarded 
only to interstate carriers whose 
cars have all received inspection 
rating of 95 per cent or higher for 
a calendar year. 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING of the 


r Pacific Coast Shippers’ Advisory Board in San 
Francisco found these three railroaders comparing notes between sessions. From left to 
ight, they are Ben W. Heineman, chairman of the Chicago and Northwestern Rallway 
Company, who was a fentured speaker; J. W. Corbett, retired SP vice president-system 
operations; and W. D. Lamprecht, who succeeded Corbett, About 500 members of the 
shipper group met at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel for two days of speakers, panel sessions 
and discussions of freight topics. 


Warning on Wrong Use 
Of Household Bleach 


Sold under a variety of trade 
names, household bleach is a solu- 
tion of sodium hypochlorite. Any 
acid substance, even vinegar, added 
to bleach will release poisonous 
chlorine gas. 

Two cases were reported recent- 
ly wherein housewives were using 
a well known cleaner in home toilet 
bowls. Not satisfied with the way 
the cleaner was working, each of 
these ladies added household bleach 
and stirred the mixture. The acid 
content of the cleaners liberated 
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chlorine when the bleaching com- 
pound was added. 

Death came in a few minutes to 
one of the ladies—the other, young- 
er, survived but required a long 
period of hospitalization and treat- 
ment, 

Cleaners and bleaches should 
never be combined. They should be 
stored in separate places, and both 
kept well away from food or medi- 
cal supplies. Above all, they should 
never be left where children might 
play with them and combine the two 
compounds accidentally. 
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Take Time Out For Your Hobby 


We work hard at our jobs. And 
when we have finished our daily 
stint for Southern Pacific, we like 
to relax. But many of us don’t know 
how to. We just sit around and do 
nothing — or we watch television 
until time to retire for the evening. 

Ever think of taking up a hobby? 
April might be a good time to start 
one ~— it’s hobby month. 

Everyone can afford to enjoy a 
hobby. In fact, few people can af- 
ford not to... especially in Amer- 
ica today. We've never had so much 
leisure time. 

Free time presents a challenge. 
Doctors warn against too much in- 
activity which can produce bore- 
dom, You may enjoy being lazy 
now and then . . . but excessive bore- 
dom makes many people cranky, de- 
pressed, even physically ill. 

How can you invest your leisure 
hours? 

Why not put them to work to 
make your life happier, more com- 
plete? You can find that kind of 
satisfaction in a hobby. 

As an emotional safety valve .. . 
a tension-reliever . . . a pleasure 
always ready to be savored... hob- 
bies are unbeatable. 

Hobbies are practically gilt-edged 
insurance that yeu will win friends 
and influence people! When you 
have a hobby, you become a spe- 
cialist of a sort... you have some- 
thing new to talk about .. . some- 
thing that will interest others. 

According to the Hobby Industry 
Association, whether you enjoy the 
rugged outdoors, or the snug com- 
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forts of home and fireside, there’s a 
hobby for you. It doesn’t take much 
equipment or know-how to get 
started. . 

Make your pastime an extension 
of your work—-or something com- 
pletely different. We all know peo- 
ple like the professional auto 
mechanic who spends every spare 
moment puttering with model cars 

.. as well as the one who washes 
off the grease as soon as he gets 
home and switches to oil—oil paint, 
that is. : 

Hobbies come in just four vari- 
eties. 

You can decide you want to do 
something, make something, learn 
something, or collect something. In 
each case, you may have a hobby 
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to enjoy in blissful solitude or one 
which calls for the companionship 
of like-minded — and therefore, 
highly desirable — people! 

How many actual hobbies are 
there to choose from? Almost as 
many as there are people to enjoy 
them. You might resume a Jong- 
neglected interest like oil painting 
by numbers, leathereraft, or mosaic 
tile design. Your hobby may have a 
specific goal, such as beautifying 
your home with handmade works 
in wood or needlework. 

It’s interesting to note the kinds 
of leisure time activities chosen by 
famous, busy people, 

Yul Brynner and Roy Campanella 
are model railroad buffs... Henry 
Fonda prefers model airplanes and 
Billy Rose collects model ships. 

High on the list of America’s 
most popular hobby crafts are mod- 
el railroading and the making of 
smal] boats that sail and planes that 
really fly. You can buy kits with all 
the parts and instructions . . . have 
the fun of doing it yourself from 
start to finish .. . or select ready- 
made models all set for operation. 

For the science-minded, there are 
exciting electronic kits — you can 
build your own transistor radio, ex- 
perimental lab, intercom set. Chem- 
istry experiment sets, telescopes, 
fascinating microscopes with all the 
necessary apparatus can be found 
in any good hobby shop. 

Ever try woodburning? After a 
few practice tracings, you'll be able 
to work out designs of your own, 
make unusual plaques and coasters. 

You've heard of painting by num- 
ber with oils on canvas, but did 
you know you can get figurines to 
paint the same way? They’re of fine 
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ceramic and the special color glaze 
you use requires no firing. Charm- 
ing historical and religious figures 
are available . . . enough to line up 
in a handsome row on anyone’s 
display shelf. 

For your own enjoyment or to 
produce valued gifts, you might 
like to try your hand at copper 
enameling for jewelry . . . assem- 
bling full size colonial antiques .. . 
or constructing a shelf-long dino- 
saur. 

Anywhere your fancy takes you 

: go there the hobby way. By 
allotting some of your leisure time 
to constructive activities, you will 
be a happier and more interesting 
Person to know. 


HENRY B. RILEY, Pacific Electric Railway 
tewerman at Los Angeles, has relired after 
© 48-year railroading career. 


His Scrapbook Collection 
Tells of World’s Railroads 


Arnold Anderson is a man whose 
vocation and avocation are rail- 
roads. For a living he works as a 
pipefitter at Roseville, where he has 
been for nearly twenty years, For 
a hobby he collects pictures and 
stories about railroads. 

His scrapbooks—15 by 18 inches 
in size and mare than two inches 
thick — contain voluminous ma- 
terial about old railroads, odd rail- 
roads, new railroads. Each page is 
completely covered with pictures 
and text material garnered from a 
score of sources. In the six scrap 
books he has compiled the last five 
years Arnold has 9500 pictures in 
color and black and white, the 
names of some 6,000 railroads (in- 
cluding railways, street car lines, 
tramways, etc.} and 1250 pictures 
of engines alone. His pictures cover 
railroading in the United States, 
Russia, Africa, China, Japan, For- 
mosa, Mexico and other nations. 

Arnold doesn’t keep the scrap 
books to himself. He lends them to 
various hospitals and other organi- 
zations interested in railroads. 

Arnold lives at 705 Maple Drive, 
Roseville. If any of you Bulletin 
readers have any old railroad mag- 
azines or pictures you don’t know 
what to do with, send them along to 
Arnold. He'll make good use of 
them, 
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SNER ORE NBN OOEES 
Pipefitter Arnold Anderson spends several 
hours weekly compiling his scrapbooks. 


Tucson Chapter of the Nation- 
al Association of Railway Business 
Women was host to District No. 5 
Board meeting, comprised of 11 
western states, on January 27 and 
28. Guest speakers were Frances 
Krimmell, Women’s Division, AAR, 
Washington, D.C., and Bess Bowl- 
ing, national president, NARBW, 
from the C&O Railway, Columbus, 
Qhio. Included on the agenda was a 
chartered bus trip to Nogales, So- 
nora, Mexico. 
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SOOT BOLO 


A LABOR OF LOVE, It took J. B. Watts, general supervisor of diesel power, San Fransisco, 


seven years to build this 2-4-2 steam engine, Desi: 
is igned by Watts, the model weighs 
more than 130 pounds and develops 100 pounds steam pressure in the boiler, ising 


stoker coal. 


H. R. DEMMON, who is retiring this month 
Gs assistant general bridge inspector, San 
Francisco, after nearly 50 years’ service, is 
@ member of the East Bay Model Engineers 
Society, a group which has one of the larg- 
est model railroads in the United States. 
Demmon has about 50 model locomotives, 
most of which he has built himself. 
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LIVE MODEL of a Mikado steam locomotive 
(/, inch scale} was presented to A. 5. Me- 
Cann, superintendent, Western Division, by 
V. T. Shattock, retired water service fare- 
men, who built it, 
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E. F, ANDERSON, operating statement clerk 
in the Auditor of Disbursements office, San 
Francisco, retired last month after 44 years 
with the company. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE RETIRE. George Bridges takes over the desk of J. H. Long, Los 
Angeles Division superintendent, to sign retirement papers. Bridges, who leaves SP as 
assistant chief of the district timekeeping bureau, is joined in retirement by his wife, 


E. J. CARTER, locomotive engineer, Tucson 
Division, retired after 45 years with the 
company. (As we went to press, the sad 
news arrived that Mr. Carter passed away 
on Feb. 22.) 


R.B. (BUSTER) RHOADES, head timekeep- 
er at Tucson, has retired from service after 
more than 45 years’ service, 
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ARTHUR E. KRIEVER, conductor on the Port- 
land Division, has retired fram service after 
more than 40 years with SP, 


LUIS CABALLERO, left, claim clerk, Tucson 
Freight, retired from SP after 47 years” 
service. Shown congratulating him is C. W. 
McKissick, chief clerk to the superintendent, 


so 


ARTHUR (CAP) KNAUSS, locomotive engi- 
neer, Portland Division, shown here with 
his wife, has retired from service after 46 
years with the company, 


ee 
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COAST DIVISION: Kenneth 
Amendt, roundhouse foreman; Wil- 
liam D. Duncan, switchman; Willie 
Goins, coach cleaner; Jesse B. Hay- 
nes, crossing watchman; Jessy BR. 
MeGee, clerk; Ralph Y. Swinden, 

nductor. 

“08 ANGELES DIVISION: G. W. 
Bridges, asst. chief of district time- 
keeping bureau; Stewart R. Brand, 
brakeman; WilHam H. Daum, ma- 
chinist; Cloyd Dorkins, Jr., chair car 
porter; Frank W. Downey, switch- 
man; Norman HH. Downing, shect 
metal worker; Juan Hlerrera, track 
walker; Konstantinos X. Karatzas, 
earman; John L. Marsh, roadmas- 
ter; Carl A. MeCullum, conductor; 
Forrest W. Mills, clerk; William it. 
Rose, conductor; Ramon Sainz, la- 
borer; Marie Bridges, clerk. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: ven B 
Jones, car inspector; Walter W. 
Mickel, carpenter; Simeon V. Perry, 
locomotive engineer; Harold E. 

ider, crew dispatcher. 
Suite GRANDE DIVISION: Henry 
C. Carmichael, conductor; Ambrose 
J. Coffman, sheet metal worker} 
Martin Corona, janitor; Octavian 
G. Herrera, laborer; Pete Z. Reyes, 
extra gang laborer} Claude 8. Sar- 
tain, train crew dispatcher. | 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Jesus 
vy, Aguilar, section laborer; Harold 
N. Coons, clerk; Frank A, Croxen, 
Jocomotive engineer; Earl C. Cus- 
tard, section foreman; John J. Dem- 
mel, locomotive engineer; Charles 

R. Kanaley, locomotive engineer; 

Manuel 8. Ortiz, section laborer; 

Fred Schmidt, painter; Frank Van 

Guelder, carpenter; Edward D. Zch, 

machinist foreman; Raymond Levy, 

machinist; Joseph S. McEvoy, sheet 
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C,H. PENICK, chief clerk to superintendent, 
Rio Grande Division since 1955, has re- 
tired after 44 years’ railroading. The well- 
Known chief clerk says he now plans to 
build a home in Lakeview, Arkansas, where 
he con stond on his porch and throw rocks 
in beautiful Bull Shoals Leke nearby. 


metal worker; Orrin L, Staples, 
ith helper, ; 
OL? LAKE DIVISION: William 
K, Krecklow, agent-telegrapher; 
Thomas J. Wiley, locomotive eng3- 
neer; Howard Williams, locomotive 
ineer, 
onan JOAQUIN DIVISION: Jom 
J. Harris, extra gang foreman. 
SHASTA DIVISION: Bertrand R. 
Burleigh, train dispatcher; Joe G. 
Dominguez, roundhouse laborer; 
David A, Zamarripa, section fore- 


an. 
TUCSON DIVISION: Raymond E. 
Forbes, clerk; William R. Godfrey, 
switchman; William E. Hicks, dis- 
trict Jineman; R. B. Rhoades, chief 
timekeeper; Frank A. Thomas, red 


orter. : 
COW ESTERN DIVISION: Julius A. 
Fernandes, machinist helper; Nich- 
elas C. Franklin, switchman; Chris 
G. Oehiman, locomotive engineer; C. 

. Craig, chief timekeeper. 

‘3 LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: George N. Lallich, machin- 
ist. 
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SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Manuel J.Cervantes, freight 
ear painter, 

PACIFIC ELECTRIC: James G. 
Keiller, brakeman; Robert V. King, 
pipefitter; Jose Belasquez Reyes, la- 
borer; Henry B. Riley, towerman; 
Frank C. Woodburn, fireman. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Leo- 
poldo Fernandez, trucker, Los An- 
goles General Stores; Henry T. Wig 
gin, steward, Dining Car Depart- 
ment, West Oakland; Edward Wil- 
liams, cook, Dining Car Department, 
Los Angeles; Dorothy E. Holt, head 
clerk, Auditor of Revenue Accounts; 
Dewey E. Murphy, investigator, 
Chief Special Agent’s Office; F, M. 
Watson, office accountant, Freight 
Claim Department, all in General 
Office, San Francisco; Oscar K. Rim- 
mer, district lineman, Communica- 
tions Department-System, Albany, 
Oregon; Clarence H. Rishel, helper, 
Stores Department, Eugene, Oregon; 
Merced Loera, trucker, West Oak- 
land Stores, 


COAST DIVISION: Cesare Cena, 
ear helper; Russell F. Stout, switch- 
man, Pensioners: Edward D. Burke, 
receiving clerk; Thomas A. Burton, 
crossing watchman; Charles E. Carl- 
son, section foreman; Steve Chinaz- 
zo, gang leader; Donald W. Coutts, 
traveling water service mechanic; 
Walter L. Cunningham, machinist 
helper; Harry W. McIntyre, conduc- 
tor; George W. Mullett, brakeman; 
George A, Nelson, pipefitter helper; 
Pete Olsen, B&B carpenter; Arnold 
H. Stoffers, switechman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: John 
R. Boyd, car inspector; George A. 
Collins, yard clerk; Donald A. Fin- 
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layson, machinist; Aaron Johnson, 
porter; Wayne W. Macklin, con- 
ductor; Robert E. Verry, yard 
clerk; John E. Washington, chair 
cur porter. Pensioners: Melecio 
M. Cardenas, track laborer; Cordie 
8. Fuller, car inspector; Peter 
C. Kornder, locomotive engineer; 
Washington H. McGaughey, assist- 
ant cashier; Gabriel G. Nunez, la- 
borer; Rey J. Packham, yard clerk; 
George W. Teaff, engine foreman; 
Rod C. Tellez, clerk; Oakley J. Tem- 
ules switehman; Percy J. Williams, 
chef, 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Pension- 
exys: Ress R, Allison, conductor; Ed- 
ward R, Francis, brakeman; Conrad 
Hinekle, machinist; John J. Leck- 
man, car inspector; John J. McEl- 
vogue, freight carman; Harry A. 
Morse, locomotive engimeer; Wil- 
liam B. Nelson, carpenter; Arthur 
E. Snyder, engine watchman; Joseph 
¥. Wurtz, freight carman. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: J. D. 
Preston, engineer, C. H. Straugs, 
conductor. Pensioner; Cruz Rami- 
rez, carman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Lioyd 
F. Cole, machinist; Sostenes Macias, 
holsters’ helper. Pensioners: Elmer 
H. Albrecht, switchman; Albert Ball, 
helper; James E. Juvenal, news 
stand agent; Okey H, Poling, brake- 
man; Nicola Sauro, coach cleaner; 
William Thompson, assistant fore- 
man B&B. 


HOWARD TALKINGTON, steel worker with 
Pacific Electric’s bridges and buildings de- 
partment, Los Angeles, has retired after 40 
ars with fhe company. 
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SALT LAKE DIVISION: Frank T. 
Delano, conductor. Pensioners: Arch 
¥. Higham, conductor; Mike Popo- 
vich, W.S. mechanic. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Paul 
L. Bible, engineer; William F. Moz- 
ier, cashier; Guy MeK. Wise, toco- 
motive engineer. Pensioners: Thom- 
as S. Ewing, receiving and delivery 
clerk; Robert C. Henderson, station- 
ary engineer; Virgil J. Spaw, ma- 
chinist helper. 

SHASTA DIVISION: Virgil L. 
Martin, locomotive engineer. Pen~ 
sioners: John E. Du Bose, locomotive 
engineer; Lloyd E. Morris, pamper. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Robin DeWitt Callerman, switch- 
man; Grover C, Craydon, road fore- 
man of engines; Juan R, Fernando, 
car inspector; Silva V. Greenlee, car 
inspector; John C. Harvey, locomo- 
tive engineer; James R. Powers, lo- 
comotive engineer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Michael 
Cosgrove, locomotive engineer; Jack 
Gibbons, investigator; Pedro M. 
Santiago, Jaborer. Pensioners: Al- 
bert B. Call, outside hostler & elec- 
trician; James Clark, locomotive en- 
gineer; Ray S. Coen, machinist; 
frank J. Filomeo, carman; Herbert 
L. Hand, locomotive engineer; Olga 
HH. Herdahl, car cleaner; Percy H. 
Lambert, conductor; Charles J, Lar- 
key, marine fireman; Earl E. Post, 
yardman; George F. Tobin, yard- 
master; Anastacio Villaneuva, load- 
er; Raymond E. Balyeat, operator- 
agent. 

LOS ANGELES GENERAL 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Paul Puccio, 
luborer “A”; Albert S. Eccleston, 
airbrake machinist. 

SACRAMENTO GENERAL 
SHOPS: Jack W. Dawson, carman. 
Pensioners: Venanzo Caponers, boil- 
ermaker helper; David Jones, fore- 
man saw mill; Lewis C. Price, mold- 
er helper; Salverio Stassi, passenger 


carman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: 
Pensioners: Charles A. Arthur, sec- 
tion laborer; Hugh W. Cave, con- 
ductor; William S. Lindley, clerk; 
Frank Stewart, clerk warehouse- 
man. 
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FRED H, KETCHUM, switchman on the Port- 
land Division, has retired after 45 years 
with the company, 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Ivan V. 
Hoobler, brakeman. Pensioners: Le- 
Roy F. Albert, conductor; Samuel H. 
Anderson, superintendent, power & 
equipment; Willis A. Bishop, office 
assistant; Francisco S. Lopez, la- 
borer. 

GENERAL OFFICE: George 
Mowat, electrical inspector. Pension- 
ers: Ann Harper; Ramona C. Beau- 
bien, both claim investigators; Grace 
E. Parker, telephone operator; Seth 
W. Sampson, senior draftsman; 
Thomas W. Winkleby, clerk; Albert 
R. Williams, chief clerk. 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS: Pen- 
sioners: Raymond 8, Parker, ware- 
house foreman, Petaluma & Santa 
Rosa RR. Co., Petaluma; Thomas D. 
Hood, machinist, San Diego & Ari- 
zona Eastern Ry.; Vernon E. Stev- 
ens, steward, West Oakland; Charles 
McElroy, foreman, Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines; Eligio Esparza, 
boilermaker, E} Paso General Shops. 
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Support Hear? Fund 


Item: Heart diseases kill 
more than 920,000 Americans 
each year—more than all other 
causes of death combined. 

Item: Heart diseases afflict 
more than 10 million living 
Americans. 

Item: Twenty-five per cent 
of the death toll is among per- 
sons under the age of 65; 

These are reasons why we 
should all support the Heart 
Fund. Our dollars make pos- 
sible the fight against the heart 
diseases through research, edu- 

cation and community service. 
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eomfort for ‘ 
little queens 


No other way of travel gives you # 
good night’s rest in such royal comfort 
as 4 private Pullman room aboard an 
§.P. etreamliner. Ienty of space for 
both of these young ladies. Full-tength 
stretching room for grownups. Super- 
soft pillows. Crisp sheets. Every con- 
venience. And you just touch a button 
for friendiy $.P. service. No wonder 
so many families take the train! 


S.B's new 60-foot Hydra-Cushion fat 
car now makes it possible to ship even 
the biggest and most delicate machin- 
exy by rail—in one piece if necessary. 
For example, this huge printer-slotter, 
4 used in meking corrugated boxes, for~ 
Dee, merly had to be shipped in parts in 
i ° +. three or four box cars, at greater cost 
and trouble. No wonder shippers with. 

problems call on Southern Pecific frst! 


Serving the Golden Empire with sae 
TRAINS -+ “TRUCKS “+ PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES _ 


